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ABSTRACT " ^ ^ ^ ' ' \ 

' TEf greatest single matter of concern befdt^ policy 

boards, officers, and administrators is seen as the question of^ ^ 
financing the o^oing ope ration of 'the college, the university, or 
the system of higker education. Unionization, |iffirmativ€ action, 
student x^cruitment.. tenure, educatiotial competition, changing modes 
of instruction all hk<ye financial implications. Pplicy bqards hold 
dual responsibility: t^y Jiave ultimate, non-traiisf erat)le 
responsl^bility for the procurement of essential financial resources, 
and they "have the responsibility for ' determining, as objectively as 
poss^ible, the degree of wikdom by which existing resources are 
;majiacfed. Nine prec^^^ditionsNfor fiscal procurement responsibility, . 
from private or public sources, are outlined that deal with: (1)' 
response, not reaction, (2) the chief executive^ (3) academic 
deficits,^ (4) management assurance, (5) financial options, (6) staff 
ingenuity, (7) constituent perceptions regarding private, publig> and 
church-related institutions, (8) tax implications, and (9) 
institoit^ojL^ marketing. (LBH) 
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Perhaps th^/^reatest single matter of cc/ncern before^! icy board|s|,' 
off leers,, anpl/administrators today is .1;he question of finanolQg the on^ 
^gotng ope^ion of the college, the university, or the Bpzesn of highe;! 
education. Unionization, affirmative action,, studentr^cruitmentSv tenure, 
•educational competition, changin^/mOdes pf instruction all have firiantial 
implications. 

Notable experts have auWrizjfed-numerpiJs works on the subjec|; ^cjr financ- 
'ing post-sqcondary ectOcati on. \ Study groups, commissions, task for^p, 
conferences, bureaus, centers 6f research, corisortU each Tnd all add to 
the thinking if* not the knowledg)^ of thp problem ar*l>the opportunities , 
for resolution. Regardless- of this tide pf tMk aid printers infc,/|he x 
solutions for each Institution carlnot be found soTtly in external HspURces. 



Rat^her, solutions must be discovered ■hqternally firsi\ Within th 
characteristics of ingenuity, and perspicacity of the inVl^itat1on'|k leader-,^' 
ship, study and concern can discover new ah<^ flexible alternatives J 

Policy Wards hold dua'l responsibility. First, po li^sy^oarlls have . ^ 
ultimate, i non-transferable, responsibility for the procurement ofl essential 
f1nariClaT\esources. 'No othe»* body 1^ responsibW/'p law for tjle manage-- 
ment of the institution regardless j^f low a boa rid may wish to dfe/legate or ■ 
abdicate this function. " Second^ t^oard^'^ve re^ 

^^objectively as is^ humanly -po^^ible, .the^te|?QeJ^of wisdom by which existing 
resources ar\ managed. In seel<ing to meet^hat reslJapsibiliM each policy 



human 



board metnberlmust ask herself or hfiriseVf X^profoujid, p^sonajl , 



fjaestion - dtfes this institution deserve to^^^tfVTve? Or, if tlhls institution 
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moral 
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ceased to exist, who would miss it? ^ere -exi stence is insuf f iciertt 
rationale for forced survival. 

Responsibility for resource procurement must be preceded by /absolute 
assurance that all measures for the conversation and utiliiatipri of exist- 
ing resources is maximized. Qdr vijy of life is challenged in every direction. 
The risks of luxury must be 6alanced against the costs .of necessity and 
proof of utility. Deep con'cerns mandate thoughtful, studied actions. 
Policy boards must be assured of absolute needs through honest, thorough 
staff ^'perparation for clear background documentation leading to tough ^ 
impersonal decision making. I 

In this age of uncertainty 'there are no short cuts to. fiscal viability. 
Baards will be called upon to make difficult, unpopular decisions. Before, 
those decisions are made, the board/bas'a right to expect of itself and its 
associates wi'^thin the institution c/areful consideration of certain essen- 
tial precondi"tions. Impl ementatio/i of these preconditions vdll strengthen 
the confidence in management as ii seeks to prove that it has earned the 
support it seeks. In surmiary.fo/m, there are 9 preconditions for fiscal 
procurement responsibility whetl'fer 'from private or public sources or both. 

RESPONSIBILITY . Response. Not Reaction .' ^As a general observation^ 
policy boards just sirply d^ not provide themselves ample opportunity "to 
discuss among themsfi^lves infformailly or thoroughly economic, social, and 
demographic forces, issue/, trends., and^data as these apply to their insti-r 
tution. In tlje hussle ^d bussTe of getting through agenda, real is?>ues 
and constraints which n4y be analyzed in^ open discussion are seldom con- 
fronted. To the extent humanl/y possible al 1 pres!sures and strains \hd.t 
may be felt by the institution must'b^ anticipated in advance, studied,' 
analyzed, and v/eighed in terms of academic, huwian and fiscal impact. Only 
then can viable aptions for choice be identified and evaluated. 

One public university found itself in /ncreasing disfavor with new 
legislators whereas, for decades before the^ institution was favored and 



receivecl more than adequate financing. 'Someone forgot to analyze the 
nature of the composition of the legislature. No longer were its members 
farmers. Suddenly they were attorneys - not specific beneficiaries of 
the institution's services. * - T 

Bo?irds and institutions mu^t plan for flexibility to be. responsive 
rather than reactive. In too many cases crisis plans and crisis budgets 
have become standard practices. *Too many boards are satisfied to be 
custodians of the status quo . Some are insulated or. isolated from the 
reality of present or future dangers. Some are inundated by so much 
paper that major issues remain vague or hidden. Sofne boards are apathetic 
enough to 'Tet George worry about it.' George is usually the president. 
Most boards do not ^schedule the time or the occasion to talk as board 
members among themselves. 

Board members have no excuse for being less than totally informed 
abO'Ut the institution they hold in public trust. They have the right 
•^tnd the obligation to require the chairman, pre^srfdent, and senior staff 
to keep them informed of ^current and projected /roblems and opportunities 
'at the institution. No less important should^e the effort^ by ^every 
member of the feoard to initiate learning abou^ key issues^nd forces that 
will effect that trust, input which should /ome from the institution, 
from organizations such as the Associatioir/ of Governing Boards and from 
personal reading, study, and reflection./ 

Some acute observers of the moderir scene hold that societal change 
is now occuring in 90 day cycles. Even If thiiS judgment is somewhat 
extreme, it is clearly not too soopf to anticipate that campuses and the , 
teaching,/ learning processes as wp know them may become obsolete within 
^he lifetime of students now In college. 

Thus boards and presidents have an inescapable joint responsibility 
to share information and >cfoncern for what will be not only for wKat is. 
^In this connect ion^^c^^ you recall, the agenda from your last board meeting? 
Did it follow Plrki^^on's Law of Triviality? "...the time spent on any 
item on an agenda^.ill be in inverse proportion to the sum involve,d?" 
You need onlyn nsertrother words for '"sum" like "^policy importance." 



Preparation for the future begins with the guardians of that future 
who are responsible in law for the management of institutions - an. obli- 
gation calling for no less and perhaps more personal integrity than cne 
can be' expected to exercise in the management of olne^s own business->Qr 
personal life. ^ 

RESPONSIBILITY ^2. The Chief Executive . Policy boards must assure 
and reass^ure themselves that they have the best possible chi.ef-executi ve. 
This is not. the time for board complacency resting in idle self-assurance 

r 

that 'v/e have a nice president.' Nice presidents finish last with nice 
s institutions. ^ 

President's should be management irritants to their boards. /They 
must assiduously educate board members objectively and persistently 
about present and future issues as they see them and in rea'lis/tic, honest, 
even harsh terms. Too often presidents' relationships to boa/ds are at 
least tolerant; at v/orst feudal. Too often more effort is expended to 
protect presidential turf than in motivating and facilitating dedicated, 
invaluable wise decision-making by boards in control. 

*Yet, great tribute and honor must go to those^ presidents and 
officers whose leadership and art of management far exceed public knov/ledg 
Their dev^elcped skills in managing the internal affairs of curriculum, 
services, facilities, faculty, and staff for ever- greater relevancy and 
utilization in the face of great odds too oft/en goes unstated and unre- 
warded,. We are heartened by the Remarkable ingenuity of some administra- 
tors in devising processes, methods, and means for assuring quality in 
teaching and learning, research, and service. Policy boards are generally 
unaware of thpe attributes of officers, staff, and faculty within their 
own institution. This makes it most difff^cult to identify ^nd rev/ard 
constructive chan-ge and penalize the opposite. > , ^ ^ 
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RESPONSIBILITY #3. Academic Deficits . Policy boards must assure, 
themselves that t^eir institution has a valid, objective, studied master 
plan continually up-dated; Without such a "plan,^ how ns it possible for 
boards to evaluate adopted policies, ifeview and^late financial requests, 
analyze the effectiveness of services, and approve financial programs? 
Without this knowledge, previously planned and approved programs and 
services ^annot be related to proposed biidgets, leaving boards unaware 
of the risks of an academic deficit even before the consideration of 
financial deficits. The academic and student divisions through policy 
board committe^ on academic >and student affairs, should present their 
budgets on what it really should cost to provide advertised objectives. 
Then boards can decide what they must 'settle for' in both budgets.* 

The necessity to secure resources must first depend upon what pro- 
grams and services' the* institution is seeking to offer its students and 
constituency. .Thesie activities should^ be the first concerns of board 
academic and student 1 ife committees. Instead, we find most of these 
committees the least active, , least informed, and least concerned of ' 
all board committees. Yet, in ^their hand? rests the issues of purpose 
and functions that in the end will determine; the institution's future. 
The academic committee should be responsible for' the master plan and 
all its elements, including the preparation of an academic budget of 
necessity at the same time others are prepari/ig financial budgets. The 
student life committee should be continuaTl^ responsive to assessing 
changes and costs in student life and student service' reqiuirements. 
They should be prepared to respond to alternative o^Jtioms cfind examine pro- 
posed changes in terms of costs and risks on biehalf of quality education, 
,student services, and public services. Only with such input, from the 
board level can finance committees operate effectively and comprehend ♦ 
projected costs and benefits. In short, finance committees should not 
set academic policy, but without academic budg-i^ts there Is no alternative'. 
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In the future, the accumulated academic deficits of institutions 
in terms of failure to meet high prior^ity goals and objectives may be 
far more damaging to academit validity th/in unbfHanced budgets. - Pol fey 
boards must know the trueXimensions of the academic risks and the aca- 
d'emic costs often inherent .in budgets balanced for'financia.l appearances. 
Few do. ■ • ' 




r RESPONSIBIl/tY #4. Management' .A/surance . Policy boards ha.ve -a 
right to assure Vhemselves, of effective and efficient programs through 
the retention of specialists.' 

Most institutions have outstandingly competent staff„who, through 
the presi'tient,- serve the board and the institution with great concern and 
dedication. But boards can only delegate authority not responsibility 
for management. Seldom do botirds seek objective assurance that the ins 
tution is well managed.-, ; .. 

Most boards rest on pcepgred statements by staff officers all of^ 
which are self congratulatory seldom self-immolating. One college has 
recently adopted tf/e following by-law v/hich v/e recommend as consistent 
with board responsibility. It should be an example for^all institutions 



" Periodic Reviev/ of the College , TO assure that 
every aspect of the management and opera-fions of the 
college is' being performed with 4ue effectiveness iind 
within the general policies laid down by the Board, there 
shall be conducted a periodic audit and reviev/" of the 
state of the college, emphasizing progress toward major 
goals and objectives. At least once every five years 
ther^^^shall bean evaluation of: (1) the general 
management of the institution with special reference 
to the office of the President and the chief adminis- 
trative offices; (2) the educaHonal program, including 
faculty and student affairs^ (3) tTre-^business affairs 
and physical plant and grounds managejrent; (4) the 
programs for public relations, resource lievelopment and 
financing; and (5) the Board operation and tru^;tee . 
effectiveness. The review and evaluation shall be, 
conducted or authorized by the Board as it deems / 
appropriate'and reported to the^ull Bo^rd. Trustees 
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and Board committees shall be 'involved as appointed - 
or directed by the Chairman of the Board following 
consulation with the President." 



Corporcite boards ifcd government agenc/ies surround themselves constantly 
with the/Dest possible advice to aSsure tjlat the. decision-making process^ 
select the most promising of all possibl/e options. Policy boards taking 
such steps both complements and compliments the chief executive, and the 
senior staff and validates standard or special operating procedures. 

Attempts by well-meaning bo^rd members to loan otherwise able manage- • 
ment executives, who are inexperienced in the human and procedural ^nuances 
of higher educational institutions, can be painfully counterproductive 
and are seldom beneficial. 

Instead, resource persons of proven competence and effectiveness^ in 
the educational field and in. the- matter, under consideration should 4e. made 

nTable to the board, its comittees, and the senior management staff 
as appropriate. 



RESPOMSIBILITY #5. FiWncial OptYpns .. Shifting resojurc0 bases 
require constant alertnes/ /nd interpretation. No one tan rkst assured 
that present soilrces arey/permanently certain. The relatior/ships and impact 
of tuition and fee changes', gift and grant commitments and expectancies,' 
investment income, auxiliary enterprises, col lateral enterprises, and 
public sector support a^e tender variables syJDject to b^th. consumer response 
and public policy. 

Large institutie^ns usually have expep^hced, trained planning, 
specialists constantly studying options-, models and statistical impact: 
Small institutions/must rely upon commerical/research/professional 
sp^'al ists' to analyze and project their op;tions. ^SOme associations offer 
is valuable service. 

Fin-ancia/l managers, business officers, and/tinance committees have ^ 
a most aVduoji!i$ responsibility as strategists jdii economic policy and market 
t<P.^nd£^ new resources are being cre^ed whether in the pubVic 

sector or Vh^ private sector, alternate options must Include p]an|/ror 
major exigfeffcies with financial implic/tions. 

. 8 
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RESPONSIBILITY ^6. Staff Ingenuity .. P^jicy boards must be assured 
that staff capabilities, programs, and proc0ures exist to maximize 
potential financial response from consti tueffts whether alumni and parents; 
loca^l, state, or federal governments; business or foundations. 

Publicly assisted institutions, faced v/^th,. sharing priority alloca- 
tions of public funds to meet other social cgncerns, have found the 
private sector to be responsive. Last year private sector siipport to these 
institutions increased 60%. Why? Algmni, parents' and friends ,v/ere asked 
for support in substantial 'terms which suppoH was there all the time. 

The Los Angeles Community College D-ist^fict has two million alumni 
mostly within its geographi^'region 77% of whom did not seek'further / 
fytgh^r^ education. Th^is constituency literally has been overlooked for 
both fi-nancial ar]d othfer support purposes. 

Similarly, independent^lnstrtutions found the public sector resources 
to be responsive to their historic, 'unhera-lded, and substantial se/vices 
to the public at lorge. These^^J^sl:TtirtrWns found that they had a highly ' 



motfvational case wh,ich councilmen, con;(fniss i oners , assemblymen, and 
legislators could no longer^ ignore. . ^ 

In the past five years many states have^ developed formulae to assist 
substantially independent institutions.- S^ch allocations may increase. 

' Jhe exploration of support markets ^and constituencies is not a 
bu^ness-as-usual process for r^lation^ or development off ice personnel . 
Institutional agffairs today reqiiires/experiencerfl ^sophisiicateo!, execu- 
tives far beyond the traditional caf)aciti-es of public relations personnel. 

' Too, the programs awd processes they study. and recoir.mond must be 
approved by and include policy board personnel for proljecti/ng /cost-benefit 
analysis advocacy and external implementation. Boards car/not rest ab- 
solutely that delegated authority through the president t^ spfecial ized 
staff is working to the greatest ihstituional advanta^ge-until and unless 
board members themselves are involved in the process of pi aiming for 
an^S^implementing legislative relations, private fund-raising, and/or 
speciaib&«i§tituency re>ations. The precise nature of the process for 
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each irtstitution will be quite different. Each institution exists in a 
different and unique environment/ Yet, each has common^ denominator 
requirements for effective implementation of al 1 .programs .of constituency 
education, involvement, action, and support. 

RESRjQNSIBILITY #7. Constituent Perceptions . Different institutions 
view th;6ir prime constituents through different eyes. It is increasingly 
clear/that economic necessity is forcing 'the exercise of options heretofore 
une/plored to seek and obtain financial support to assure survival if not 
tjD guarantee quality performance. For independent institutions the public 
^sector is nov/ 'being 'accommodated. * For public insti tutirons.; the private 
sector is a rich target for 'new money.' 

Public Institutions . Policy boards must analyze the best possible 
posture for their role in e^^tablishing relationships, communication 
channels, and understanding of'^thj^ir institution among public body mem;gers 
and staff. There is no one wbo can cite any one process best for all 
institutions. There is one exception: councilmen, regents, commissioners, 
assemblymen, and legislators and Congressmen just simply do not have the 
opportunity, or enough opportunities, tos see the c'ampus in action as 
spectators.' They are usually invited for speeches, arrive late and re- / 
treat/ early. This is not fair to them nor to th^ institution. Efforts 
must be made for key persons to see tbe campus as it is,' including un- 
hurried interchange with students and faculty. * - / 

The creation of fo'undations *or'trust' entities greatly encourages 
private sector motivation for gift, grant, and planned gift support. 
Wihere constituencies are large i-jf-mumbers, selective programs are required 
for greatest income productivity at, least cost while maintaining good 
relations generally. V 

I n depende n t Institutions . Policy boards mjust be^assured that public 
sector leadership - those who are invis^ible as well as those who are 
visible - are recognized and treated as 'a distinct institutional con- 
stituency. A special program of education, comm.uni cation, involvement, 

10 
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and action can be crated* and implemented for key, political leaders as 

with alumni, civiQ leaders, 'businessmen, or foundation leaders. These 

instttutioTis my^t be careltul that annual or special fund support requested 

is consist^t with the motivatianal c^se for support and in terms of the 

capacity of tbe resource whether 'publ ic bodies or individual prospective 

dop^rrs. * ► . 

Church Related Instit utions . Policy boards are often chiefly ecclesi- 

— ' ' , i 

astical , quite intrjospective, and suspicious of generous financial support 

from t^oth ofl'blic arid private sectors lest some of their **power* or 'control* 
be jeopar/ized. Yet, perhaps the greatest power of deterrance lies within 
the pro/incial orparxhial mentality unwilling to consider and adopt pol icy 
guide/ines to preserve ideals, concepts, or control preferences. Such 
bo|/ds must be cognizant of risks for survival and risks of professions 
quality and service v/i thou t strong counterbalancing programs of out- 
standing 1 eadership /nl istment , recruitment of outstanding^ chief execu- 
'tives, and obtainin^g outstanding support from, church constituents as v/ell 
as aVanini and parents. Here the management exigencies' are far more complex, 
less statistical , more emotional, less mdtivational to the public generally. 




RESPONSIBILITY 8. Tax Implications . There is /tnuch dj^cuLSsion of 
' tax reform measures at all government levels. No one is against tax reform 
per ' Se . Yet, under the guise 6f the label appears an invidious attempt 
to nationalize education contrary to our heritaget of self-determination' 
,y0f ri^ghts and privileges. The prospect of severe curtailment of philan- 
thropic gift procedures, while aimed at 'the rich^, affects in far greater 
measure middle class citizens who are modest stockholders and holder^ of 
\\ real property assets. Too^, it is obvious from missive federal assistance 
,\programs fhat federal distribution of funds real l\ benefits most those 
who are hired to ^di stri bute such funds - not the average recipient of 
services nor the institutions providing such services. 
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/Already personal es^te tax provisions are^u^stantially conflsca- / 
tpry when both Federal/and State provisions arV applied.' Powerful, ,^ 
^positive, aggressi ve/prggrams and actions must 'be im|5l emented to offset 
misrepresented benefits of ta^ deprivation parading as tax reform. 

Each board ifiember should participate in advocatiiq;g her or his 
'personal and/or institut;1onal views with positive, pol^itically persuasive 
arguments far retention of present gift and esta^te tax- provisions. In 
1973, $26./ bi 1 1 ion were given to aur Nation*s philanthropic organizations. 
Of that -^ourft ,* people - individuals lik^you and me - gave 86.5 percent. 
Of thai/ percentage, 14 percent was provided by bequest/ Even with these 
large/f igures, the potential which could have been d^en to such org^gniza- 
tiopfs inHead of going for deipth taxes could have b4en 10, times greater. 

tnsti ti^tians just simply have not reminded tjleir constituents to re- 
?(ember/^henl' in their bequest a^pd estate plan. 

/tach'college c^n cite examples where pr/sent gift tax procedures' 
h^ benejfKjEed them substantially. Such e)<famples should be documented and 
/iphdhjH^ in sni^le, (iirect presentations/to State and Federal representa- 
tives and congressmen individually andycoVlecti vely, personally and through 
collegia! .organizations, in public offices and in home districts. 

Policy boards must stand up pgantively, persuasively, and absokftely 
to assure ^indi^idual rights in th^determining the disposition of/their, 
assets v/hich they earned and ret9t'ij5^'^d by their God-given ingem/ity. iri . 
the absence of policy board mem|^s' actions, the defense oanon is/sub- 
mission to a national policy o/ education foreign to our national/heritage. 
AS" present gift tax procedures m^^+fvlain, policy boards 'should n/ess for 
aggressivejplanned giving |ffograms Concentrating on be/uest estate 
plan projfnsions as well gifts o/ appreciated assefe^/. 




ESPO[!J:S-fBILITY #|. institi^tional Marketing . Poli/y boiirds must be 



aw^e^'iQt the marketing credent]4ls of their institution for student re- 
^uitment, publ ic iupport , an//or private^ support \/ new terms. Consumers 
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of edjcc\T:!;irj nave^b^.one wise -to"" e.cononiiG benefits^'>s weT^ as atademic 
benaffts of laroeness versus srrallne>s ,6nd new apf.r^':aches. to the -lerirrHiig 
teachvng prc/cess vem? ine traditional .lectm^e/" Frolic relations efforts.^ 
which ha^'e bean t^ic-J ^nci tri'e 'rfow require r,ew s^^nsitivity in t2m:> of 
noti-/atiro csser.tval va\ucs not just trpdVuionsL cost-benctft rati 
.just iVuiJts; \!i>^an:i'cs srf jearn(no not Just cjo'^.rr; tcr**^^.hoo1 ; ^.tirriUtin 
experi%:n'ces^'in intc^*; iLttuol ,ii.terch.hn(;r:; services f:.^' ycunc^and t-.ldrcJnd 
taking .educatic-'ria wr^r-re t;-^^ need is. ^ . 

TtH into^^;;r>:ta\ii'e slr?t/oy 'arid. tactic^: dr^^-:n:l ^^\- e^^erfi5^c> nov/ 
skirts \;ri':ch very fc> institutions /re ;:ii.i^ci 'oo v-Kncv^Vsd^e/ :.Vy v. at 
every t'^-rn 1 tnc . w;a*"c v/r. ''re 
enviruni'^.e'tt . /'.IT i:;.s\ i tjt^ojjis nvuSt ^^.j^'^v 
nt-v'-c'i"- -" c/^ : i'C'!: nxs rl-:vv "^y's tv ;w:i. :^^<'*r?^"^ut 




;t in c. b^.S'i^ness-3'^' ust^:: 1 f^L-rict) 
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S.^':f-^:;rv' ; S"n, \/f ot is bf:i 'vnat Ti.tt 



cio::s. of hi,i:-:^r\>-e'i4i:oT-ion ->r?^its .r.s? ir.v^^^^-.'itMju im'* i;.cre'^f^nv -^.r^wti w 

Your >rc^u':t-rl Cf-L'Unc^ y^i^iiri^.^f oppo^Ljnty •; •S6>^^n>:e xo 
scJct^y orrj -'^/' f il^i.-^.-rVt of v;':/r'ovn rt!:; : : ^i-a • rv'Jt- tpoi- yOM' a^'^'i 
and wll lii.:;'.:^^s \o f^cv ib'^G q<;est ;on hc^-^^tly anJ f^^:i^ , ess ; y . nc-iv wcxi" 
rj:spc b tnis tall i::(y \.c-'n d^terv^uc: tiv. 'f'4.'j>\'' coj..'^-.£ of nic.;-^ 
edical^'crw ';n-:cc? in Lurn v.iH b:.vo Fajcr v.pact cr^ th^- future of ^ur ; ^ 
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